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desirable to give longer tether to some few ministers, and the
ecclesiastical system I have attempted to indicate is easily
elastic enough for that. But there is another peculiar institution
in Methodism, which greatly modifies the relation of the ministers
and the people, and which enables me to say that with the
exception of the administration of the Sacraments there is no
function of the Christian ministry which Methodist ministers do
not share with the laity. The pastoral office is shared with the
men and women leaders of classes, the ecclesiastical rule of the
Church is shared with laymen (and in the lower branches theoreti-
cally with women), and even the office of preaching is shared
very largely with lay preachers who live by their own labour and
give their Sundays to preaching in their own neighbourhoods, and
sometimes in distant parts of the country. The office of a local
preacher is one that has always been held by men of the most
various attainments and positions in the world, and much of the
vigorous life of the Methodist Society is owing to the fact that
the ministry is thus felt to ,be not a far-off office, but one of
the functions of the Christian life exercisable by anyone whose
capacity for teaching is recognized by a number of his fellows.
Many a useful local preacher has wished to be a minister set
apart and ordained, but his suitability for Orders has not been
clear to the authorities. It is evident that " priests and people,""
as they are commonly classed elsewhere * are more intimately and
socially close together in Methodism than elsewhere. Yet there
is no lack of reverence or esteem for those who deem themselves
called, and whose call is recognized by the Church, to give them-
selves entirely to the work of the ministry. There is no super-
stition about Orders, but the ministry is considered the highest
vocation in life, and worthy so to be held in reverence.

I do not pretend to do justice to my subject. I can do nothing
more than hint at a few of the salient features of Methodism.
But I can end my lecture to-day as some others could not do.
You were not, I suppose, invited to become disciples of Con-
fucianism or Shintoism, nor, I hope, of that oddity now called
Buddhism which is not Buddhism ; but I have the happiness to be
able to say that I have no desire to take leave of any of you. I
rather say, speaking in the name of Methodists in general, to all
and everybody the round world over: " Come with us, and we will
try to do you good."